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sible for only two administrative reforms: the substitution of ministries for the former administrative colleges and a legislative attempt at defining the powers and duties of the Senate. A law of September 8, 1802, abolished the colleges and divided executive functions among eight ministries: war, navy, foreign affairs, justice, interior, finance, commerce, and education. The reform, however, was more apparent than real, since the collegial principle had long been inoperative and was practically eliminated by Emperor Paul.3 The law of September 8 merely changed the names of the former colleges and added a few central departments to those already in existence; otherwise it left things pretty much as they were before. In another law of the same date an effort was made to establish the Senate as the highest organ of judicial and administrative control. This object, however, was not achieved, and an imperial edict issued in 1803 specifically denied to the Senate power to challenge any decrees of the Crown promulgated in contravention of the law, a right which the majority of the senators believed was granted to them by the law of September 8.
The administrative reforms of the first years of Alexander's reign were thus both limited and disappointing. Liberal tendencies were more in evidence in the attitude of the government towards the promotion of schools and the liberalization of censorship, matters which will be discussed in the next chapter. Preparations for the war with Napoleon and Russia's participation in the Third Coalition (1805-1807) absorbed for a time all the attention of the tsar and his advisers, while the never too promising outlook for domestic reforms was further dimmed. There were, moreover, disturbing signs that Alexander was gradually abandoning his tepid liberalism and professed attachment to legality. In September, 1805, on the eve of his departure for the army, the emperor created a committee on which he conferred broad powers to deal with cases affecting public order and safety. Originally a provisional institution, the committee was reorganized on a permanent basis in 1807 and proved a worthy successor to the security police of Catherine II.4
3 See pp. 378-379,553-554,615.
4 The "committee of public safety of January 13, 1807," functioned until 1829. Senator Makarov, who had succeeded Sheshkovsky as head of Catherine II's security police, was one of the committee's three original members. The detection of subversive activities was prosecuted with even greater zeal by the so-called "special chancery" of the ministry of the interior; in 1826 this was superseded by "Section III" of His Majesty's Own Chancery.